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A 

Africa, Commander Clapperton’s second expedition into the interior of, 
128—Eyeo the capital of a populous and powerful kingdom of the 
same name, 129—account of the government and people of Borgoo, 
132—Nyffee the centre of African civilization, 134—notices of 
Womba, and other considerable towns, 135—picturesque description 
of a Fellata encampment, 136—system and operations of an African 
siege, 137—the Yam Yams positively asserted to be cannibals, 141— 
general survey of the intelligence obtained by the expedition, 142— 
famous question respecting the termination of the Niger not cleared 
up, 145. 

Age, the present, characterized as the mechanical age, 442—this exem- 
plified in its intellectual aspect, 444—its politics, 447— its religion, 
450—and literature, 455—the dynamical nature of man sunk in his 


mechanical, 448—yet no reason to despair of the fortunes of society, 
457, 


B 
Bentham Mr, eulogium upon his genius and public services, 274—rhe- 
torical and ardent language in which he speaks of ‘ the greatest hap- 
piness principle,’ 292—merits of that principle considered, 293—inclu- 
ded in the Christian morality, where it is accompanied by a sanction of 
immense force, 297—not upon this principle that the fame of Mr Bent- 
ham will rest, 298, 


C 
Catholic Question, the last of, its principle, history, and effects, 218-272— 
settled upon as favourable conditions as could be well proposed, 219— 
great victory achieved by the Duke, 220—great merit of Mr Peel, 221 
—the patronage of King William and Mr Pitt falsely assumed by the 
opposite party, 224—no attempt at reasoning of late beyond an appeal 
to numbers, 226—share which the apocalyptic school has had in this 
controversy, 228—illiberal interposition of the Church of England, 
230~-line of demarcation between Catholics and Protestants darkened 
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by exaggerations of the worst description, 235—the period past when 
religion could be maintained by force, 237—groundless alarm enter- 
tained on the subject of the Protestant ascendency, 240—influence of 
the Roman Catholic clergy honourably accounted for, 241—disinge- 
nuousness of the charge of a divided allegiance, 242—no peculiar in- 
competency for religious toleration in the church or constitution of 
England, 244—sentimental tenderness for the Union with Scotland, 
247—difficulty arising from the coronation oath compounded of multi- 
farious mistakes, 248—-sovereign authority of Parliament supported by 
the testimonies of Sir Thomas More and Lord Surrey, 251—the dis- 
qualifications introduced into the English constitution originally ground- 
ed on the plea of necessity, 252—difference in present circumstances, 
255—insane and rancorous conduct of the Church of Ireland, 259— 
extremity of the crisis, 261—important consequences of the late act, 
266—singular merit of the two great parties in the state in the happy 
settlement of this question, 268. 

Census of the population, its importance, 1—methods resorted to for its 
formation, 2—famous controversy between Dr Price and Mr Howlett 
with respect to the population of England, 3—inadequacy of the re- 
gisters of births and burials, 6—the censuses hitherto taken in this 
country deficient in accuracy, 7—accuracy of the Roman census, 10. 

Cervantes, character of his dramatic pieces, 347. 

Clapperton, the late commander, important results of his second expedition 
into Africa, 127—danger incurred by him at the court of Eyeo, 131— 
his adventure with the widow Zumer, 132—his arrival and treatment 
at Saccatoo, 138—his illness and death, 140. 

Cooper, Mr, eharacter of his work, entitled,‘ Notions of the Americans,’ 
477—his transcendentalism about common sense, 516—his animosity 
towards this country, 522. 

Corn Laws, hostile to the real interests of the agriculturists, 362, 

Courier, Paul Louis, sketch of his life, 34—and writings, 35—extract 
from his letter to the members of the Academy of Inscriptions, 36— 
pleasant commentary on an order of arrest, 41—clever portrait of a 
professional courtier, 48— interesting passage addressed to the ministers 
of the Holy Alliance,-54. 


D 

Debt, the National, plan for paying off half of it by an assessment, 316. 

Drama, the causes of its decline worthy of investigation, 318—dramatic 
representations natural to man, 319—whether on the whole beneficial 
to society or hurtfal, 320—deserving of encouragement as an innocent 
relaxation, 322—employment of sacred places for theatrical exhibitions, 
323— illustration of the Greek drama from the structure of a Cathedral 
church, 324—original narrative form of the Greek tragedy, 326—origin 
and merits of the choras, 827—structure of the Greek theatres, 330 
——the use of masking by the ancient actors, 331—perfection of the 
Greek drama, 333—sketch of the old comedy, 337—the Roman drama 
of little interest, 338—drama of the middle ages, 340—state of the 
drama at the Reformation, 342—our literature remarkably rich in old 
dramas, 344—Spain entitled to the next place in dramatic excellence, 
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$345—character of the Italian and French theatres, 348—the German, 
a strange sort of invention, 349—decline of the drama in England the 
consequence of excessive taxation, 350—remarks on the authority of 
the Lord Chamberlain, 353—daylight most favourable to dramatic ex- 
cellence, 356—beneficial effects of holidays, 357— indifference of the 
public to subordinate actors pernicious, 358. 


E 

Ebers, Mr, remarks on his work, entitled, ‘ Seven Years of the King’s 
Theatre,’ 359. 

Education, Military, advantages which have resulted from its introduc- 
tion in this country, 389—impolicy of the late reduction of the military 
colleges, 390—deficiency of military historians, 391—and of books on 
the science of war, 394— importance of general education to the mili- 
tary profession, 396—no limitation desirable as to the course of study, 
399—importance of the study of languages, 400—of drawing, 401— 
especially military surveying, 403—of elementary mathematics, 406— 
as applicable to engineering, 407—to fortification, 409—and to the ar- 
tillery service, 410—necessity of geographical and statistical knowledge, 
411—the leading error of our military institutions to consider the study 
of elementary mathematics as the very education itself, 414—fallacy of 
the position that a mathematical education forms the best course of 
intellectual discipline, 417—importance of practical knowledge, 418— 
miscellaneous remarks, 419. 


F 

France, recent state of, 37-55—oppressions exercised by the agents of 
the ultra government, 38—efforts of the Jesuits and their adberents, 
42—great improvements since and from the Revolution, 51. 


G 
Game Laws, their pedigree traced to the northern barbarians, 56—the 
prohibition of hunting in England after the conquest identified with 
the state of villenage, 58—reason vainly appealed to on the subject of 
the existing law, by Paley and Blackstone, 59—its inconsistency with 
public policy and the rights of property, 60—its execution liable to 
suspicion, 62—policy and effects of the forest laws and franchises, 65— 
inefficiency of the common law protection against trespassers in former 
times, 67—an entirely new code risen up within the last two centu- 
ries, 69—which has defeated its own end, 70—grounds on which the 
present game laws are chiefly objectionable, 71—folly of asserting a 
natural right to freedom on the part of animals fere natura, 74—the 
title of occupancy superseded in a cultivated country, 75—impossi- 
bility of establishing more than a possessory property in game, 87— 
spirit of the common law more liberal than its letter, 80—necessity of 
remodelling the statutory criminal law on this subject, 82—importance 
of legalizing the sale of game, 86—impunity of the greater number of 
offenders, 93—document respecting the operation of the French game 
laws, 98—necessity of accommodating our institutions te the spirit of 
the age we live in, 10]. 
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Gothic Architecture, its decay in the sixteenth century, 420—destruction 
of Gothic ‘edifices at the Reformation, 421—revival of the taste for 
Gothic, 422—character of the principal writers on the subject, 423— 
the true origin of the Gothic style to be found in that which imme- 
diately preceded it, 424—history of its successive embellishments, and 
first, as respects columns, 425—windows, 427—doors, 428—plans and 
ornaments, 429—arches, 430—dates of the first appearance of the 
pointed arch in different countries, 433—examination of Mr Whit- 
tington’s parallel between Amiens and Salisbury, 435—havoc made by 
Wyatt and others in some of our cathedrals, 436—skill and taste dis- 
played in other repairs, 438. 


H 
Hall, Captain, character of his Travels in North America, 478—his over- 
statement of an unkindly feeling in this country towards Americe, 521. 


J 
Judges, danger of their being insensibly biassed, 45. 
Jeremy Taylor, his defence of the Church of Rome against the charge of 
idolatry in the sacrament, 230. 


L 

Lawrence, Sir T., sources of his popularity as a painter, 460. 

Legitimacy, the law of, considered, 190—the rule of the civil law, Pater 
est quem nuptiz demonstrant, adhered to for many centuries, 191—the 
old rule of quatuor maria exploded, 195—case of the Banbury peerage 
decided entirely upon new principles, 196—forcible and eloquent ar- 
gument of Lord Erskine in support of the doctrine hitherto received, 
20U0—contrary arguments of Lords Eldon, Ellenborough, and Redes- 
dale, 201—strong case not mentioned in this discussion, 204—objec- 
tionable doctrine laid down in the last edition of Phillipps, 206—cir- 
cumstances of the Gardner case, 208—case of Morris v. Davis, a stri- 
king instance of the necessity of a rule, 210. 

Le Marchant, Mr, judgment and industry displayed in his report of the 
Gardner case, &c. 205, 208. 

Lander, Richard, his return from Saccatoo after the death of his master, 
Captain Clapperton, 141. 

Laing, Major, bis expedition to Tombuctoo, and tragical fate, 148, 


M 
Malt and Beer Duties interesting to all classes of the community, but 
especially to the agriculturists, 362—the consumption of malt station- 
ary for a very long period, 364—this entirely owing to the duties and 
restrictions, 368—defects of the act 7th and 8th George I1V., 369—its 
regulations highly unjust and vexatious, 373—oppressive nature of the 
beer duty, 374—the licensing system still more objectionable, 376— 
not conducive, as is pretended, to the support of morality, 377—its ef- 
fect in promoting the use of ardent spirits, 379—injurious monopoly of 
the brewers in London and other districts, 380—enormous amount of 
the various duties affecting malt liquor, 382—necessity of simplifying 
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the malt duties, $363—and of abolishing the beer duty, 364—and the 
licensing system, 385. 

Martin, Mr, great interest excited in the British public by his works, 460 
—his merits as an inventor, 462—parallel between him and Sir T. 
Lawrence, 463—his great skill in the management of perspective, 467 
—his minuteness not inconsistent with unity, 468—remarks on his 
Feast of Belshazzar, 469—his chief imperfections supposed to be te- 
ferable to a neglect of anatomical studies, 471. 

Mill, James, Esq. review of hisEssay on Government, 159—extraordinary 
reason assigned by him for pursuing the a priori method, 162—his in- 
accurate account of the ends of government, 163—his review of the 
simple forms of government, 164—fallacy of his argument pointed out, 
166— inadequacy of a priori reasoning on these subjects, 168—incon- 
elusiveness of Mr Mill's argument respecting mixed governments, 171 
—his account of the system of representation, 175—unsatisfactory an- 
swer given by him to the question, Why women should not have votes ? 
177—Mr Mill's arguments in favour of universal suffrage considered, 
179—paragraph in which he im effect upsets his own theory, 184— 
fundamental objection to the Essay, 185—-safety of the inductive me- 
thod, 188—answer to a defence of Mr Mill in the Westminster Re- 
view, 273—nothing said by us implying an opinion favourable to des- 
potism, 276—our remark respecting saturation explained, 278—how 
far there is a check to rapacity in the desire of the good opinion of 
others, 280—proof that the author had never read our article through, 
282—we are on the defensive only, 285—vindication of our principal 
position that the theory of government is to be deduced from experi- 
ence, 287. 

Mortality, tables of, how constructed in this and other countries, 11— 
their use in solving various very interesting questions, 14—great and 
decided diminution in the rate of mortality in England of late years, 
and throughout the Continent, 22—mode in which the London bills of 
mortality are drawn up, 18—important reforms in them suggested, 20 
—example afforded by the Glasgow bills, 21—inhabitants of Italy less 
healthy than those of any other country in Europe, 24—superior health 
of modern times evinced by a quotation from Ulpian, 25—comparative 
longevity of the sexes, 26—proportion between male and female births, 
28—average number of births to a marriage, 30—the science of politi- 
cal arithmetic much neglected in England during the last century, 33, 


P 

Price, Dr, his Essay on the Population of England, ably examined by Mr 
Howlett, 4. 

Phytology, its rise and progress among the Greeks and Romans, 104— 
experiments of Bacon, Grew, and Malpighi, 106—the chemical phe- 
nomena of vegetation first investigated by Priestley, 108—importance 
of this study in its application to the art of planting, 125. 

Peerage, a question of, not properly subject to a limitation of time, 216, 

Park, account of his death, obtained by Captain Clapperton, 134. 
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Sadler, Mr, leading object of his work om Ireland, 301—his theory of 
population inconsistent with facts, 302—arguments by which he at- 
tempts to prove Ireland not over-peopled considered, 304—unceremoni- 
ous language in which he speaks of the Emigration Committee, 311— 
benefits of the subletting act, 311—Mr Sadler quite outrageous in his 
abuse of the scheme for clearing estates of their surplus tenants, 312— 
his proposal to intreduce the poor laws into Ireland supported by rea- 
sons precisely the reverse of his own, 314—his account of a gross 
blunder into which he imagines we fell in our 92d Number, 316. 

Schlegel, A. W., character of his Lectures on Dramatic Art and Litera- 
ture, 336. 

Spirits, great increase in the consumption of, in this country, 387. 

Steuart, Sir Henry, his Planter’s Guide a work of great merit, 102— 
author’s account of its origin, 111—principle of his improvements, 112 
—extract, in which they are contrasted with the mutilating method 
formerly in use, 114—his mode of preparing the roots for transplanta- 
tion, 116—his improved method of trenching, 118—peculiarly efficaci- 
ous for the banishment of rushes, 118—his refutation of Mr Withers’ 
doctrine respecting manuring and trenching, 120—practice of transplan- 
tation described and elucidated, 122—Success of Sir Henry's plan at- 
tested by a committee of the Highland Society, 123—his work not con- 
fined to the art of Ornamental Planting, 125. 


The Times, signs of, according to the Millites and the Millennarians, 439, 
Tombuctoo, residence at, of Major Laing, 148—expected narrative of 
M. Lacaille’s expedition, 149, 


U 

United States of America, variety and interest of the spectacle which they 
present, 473—our means of learning the state of America very slight 
and uncertain, 476—systematic regularity with which the government 
campaign in the back settlements is carried on, 480—graphic scene near 
the village of Rochester, 482—curious auction of Jand in South Caro- 
lina, 483—activity of New England commerce, 485— internal slave- 
trade, 485—character and condition*of the slave population, 487—im. 
perfection of American goods, 488—pleasing picture of an American 
cotton-factory, 490—progress of their commerical navy, 491—naval 
force, 494—military establishment, 495—population, 497—rapid_ pro- 
gress of new towns, 499—land and water communication, 502—jea- 
lousy with which the South watches the legislative policy of the North, 
503—=state of parties, 505—sketch of the constitution, 506—state of 
the representation, 508—dangers attending the election of the Presi- 
dent, 511—state of society and morals, 513—the administration of 
justice pure, 515—no mystery in American character and intelligence, 
516—literature and the ladies, 517—the religion of the Americans be- 

yond dispute, 512—America need not cross our course for ages, 524. 
Useful Knowledge Society, accowat of their new series, entitled The Lib- 
rary of Entertaining Knowledge, 150—-extracts from the introductory 
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chapters of the First Part, 151—plan of the body of the work, 153—in- 
teresting extracts, 155—extraordinary cheapness of this publication, 185 
—a Farmer's series announced, 158. 

Utilitarians, their style of writing only suitable to subjects on which it is 
possible to reason a priori, 162. 


WwW 


Withers, Mr, his attack upon Sir Walter Scott’s Essay on Planting Waste 
Lands, 119—his positions refuted by Sir Henry Steuart, 120. 


END OF VOLUME FORTY-NINTH,. 
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